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PRESTON GUILD. 


—_ 

This grand periodical carnival, the most splendid Eng- 
land can boast of, possesses more than a local interest in 
this county. Strangers, from the metropolis, and from 
all parts of the kingdom, join in its festivities; and so 
general is the participation in the jubilee, that any thing, 
connected with the Preston Guild, cannot fail to be gene- 
rally acceptable to the readers of the Kaleidoscope. 

Under this impression, we have recently dedicated a 
portion of several of our numbers to the subject ; and now 
present to our readers an account of the Masked Ball, 
with which the entertainments of the last Guild concluded. 
For this we are obliged to .a correspondent, from whom 
we have received a copy of Harrop’s Manchester paper, 
in which the following spirited article originally appeared. 

Our Preston readers will recognize the principal actors, 
many of whom will probably bear a share in the amuse- 
ments of the approaching Guild; and our Liverpool readers 
will find some of their old acquaintances amongst the 
dramatis persone, especially the late Major Brooks, whose 
personation of an infant (six feet four inches in height) 
was, as we recollect at the time, the subject of great com- 
mendation. 





The Masqued Ball, which terminated the amuse- 
ments of the Guild in 1802, exceeded the most sanguive 
expectations of the public. Previous to the rooins be- 
ing thrown open, Mr. Greaves, and some other of the 
asques at their 
own houses; but the entertainment of those private 
assemblies was checked by many persons appearing 
without any masques at all. It was about nine o’clock 
when the company began to assemble at the Guildhall, 
which they did in such numbers, that by eleven o'clock 
about 700 persons had assembled; who, in point of 
respectability, consequence, elegance, and splendid 
appearance, formed a matchless group. There being 
but few dominos present, the number of characters was 
very great, and the dresses as diversified as the imagi- 
nation cansuggest. A squadron of Lancashire Witches, 
with Hecate at their head, asserted their superiority 
over all others with great success. There were several 
Harlequins, but not one Columbine, the only defi ciency 
we remarked, _There were a great number of House- 
maids and Female Servants of all descriptions, among 
whom Counsellor Hornby aod Mrs. Hornby, acquitted 
themselves very happily; nor did Lord Tyrconnel 
omit evincing his usual humour, though belonging to 
this class. His lovely daughter, Lady Susan Carpen- 
ter, though habifed in the most humble garb could 
not wholly disguise her charms. The characters of 


Robinson Crusoe, his man Friday, and a Cherokee 
Chief, were extremely well represented and supported, 
by geatlemen unknown to us, The most spirited and 
successful candidate for public notice, was that of a 
Quack Doctor, undertaken by Dr. Bardsley, of Man- 





lation to his hand-bills. Counsellor Orde amused the 
company as a very grotesque Punch; but finding the 
character rather onerous, he quitted it for his Wig and 
Gown, in which he appeared very much at ease. Mr. 
Watson, of Preston, played the part of a Wagguner so 
very well, as to impose upon the discerument of several. 
There were several other Cartmen, who seemed quite 
at home. Mr. Cawthorne became the character of 
Father Paul so well that he wanted only a bottle to 
realize it. Counsellor Whytehead was very lively in 
the dress of a Clown, though he did not always stick 
close to his character; his attention appearing to he 
more directed to the Lancashire Witches than the 
skittish Harlequins, Major Brooke, of Liverpool, 
drew upon him the eyes of all, in the character and 
dress of an Infant, of 6 feet 4 inches high; his stature, 
indeed, was such, as to make his Nurse like a pigmy. 
Lords Stanley and Strathmore did justice to the parts 
they attempted: but to describe them all, would be 
impossible. We cannot, however, omit mentioning 
the performance of Mr. Dalton, as a French Hair- 
dresser, which was inimitable. There were several 
Virgins of the Sun, but their lustre seemed to be ob- 
scured by that of others, A Recruiting Party added 
something to the scenery, but seemed very unsuccess- 
ful; the company being too weli engaged to think of 
changing their condition. Captain Horton, as a Sailor, 
headed several others of that profession, who conducted 
themselves with great decorum, contrary to practice 
on these occasions. Indeed, there was nothing done 
or said, during the evening, which could call forth a 
censure from any one person; a circumstance which 
hardly ever occurs in masquerades of the metropolis 
which are frequented by persons of every description. 
The fancy dresses were very neat, and yet elegant. Mr. 
Jerningham, and his most beautiful Lady, were habited 
in very magnificient Spanish dresses, of black velvet, 
trimmed with silver lace, There were several neat Qua. 
kers, who we should have thought had got astray, had 
we not discovered that the charming Mrs. Chambre, of 
Lancaster, was one of the party. The beautiful Mrs J. 
Hunter, of the same place, added her charms toa 
thousand others, At about two o’clock, the ladies be. 
gan to unmask; when such a combination of graces 
shone forth as was never, perhaps, exhibited at one spe- 
ctacle before. It is to be regretted that there was no 
list taken of the names of all the company, and their 
assumed characters, as it would have proved a lasting 
source of amusement, and reflected no little celebrity 
on PRESTON GUILD, 

About two o’clock on Saturday morning, supper was 
announced, but owing to the immense crowd, many were 
obliged to be satisfied with the hearing of it; others 
had the pleasure of seeing it; and those who had the 
supreme felicity of tasting it, speak in tbe highest 
terms of its excellence, and that of the wines, which were 
of the choicest kinds and in great abundance. Some 
of the company did not leave the Hall till near six 
o'clock, about which time the people in the street were 
much entertained with seeing the Infant mount a 
coach-box, and drive several of the ladies to their 
lodgings. 





chester, whose apposite eloquence gave a ready circu- 


Among other characters, not mentioned in the fore- 
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Baron, Lord Stanley; the Grand Sultan, Lord Gard- 
ner; a Farmer’s Wife, Lady Charlotte Hornby; an 
old Countrywoman on sticks, and her Daughter, Hon. 
Mrs. Cawthorne and Lady Susan Carpenter; an Afri- 
can Miss, Mrs.Scott; King Richard, Mr. Jerningham ; 
Mary Queen of Scots, Mrs. Jerningham; a Savoyard, 
with a tambourine, on which she played admirably, 
Lady Fitzgerald; a Country Girl, with a basket of 
eggs, Miss Jones; the Hon. Miss Lucretia M‘Tab, Mr. 
Wray ; an old Pedler-woman, Mrs. D. Wilson; a si- 
lent Country Squire, with two Country Girls, Mr. Lee, 
and Miss Parkers; a Good Night, departed at sun rise, 
dressed in black muslin, studded with golden stars; an 
Indian Chief, with a tomahawk, scalping knife, and a 
scalp, Mr. P. Dawson; Robinson Crusoe and bis man 
Friday, Captain Ridgway and Mr. Hayes; an Ephraim 
Smooth, accompanying a beautiful Female Quaker, 
Mr. W. Salisbury and Miss 8. Salisbury; a Devil, and 
a Groupe of Witches, Mr. Geo. Wray, and the Misses 
Hammonds, Salisbury, Satterthwaite, Clayton, &c. ; 
another Devil, Mr. Jos. Rawlins; Savoyards, with mu- 
sic, the Miss Daltons; a Highland Chief, Mr. W. 
Rawsthorne; a Nobody, Dr. Campbell; the Infant’s 
Nurse, Captain Westropp; an Auctioneer and Under- 
taker, Mr. Merrick Thompson, of Penrith; Virgins of 
the Sun, Miss Buckleys, and Mrs.G Strickland, of 
Liverpool; Priestess of the Sun, Miss Welsh; the 
Four Seasons, two Miss Kings, &c.; besides a number 
of Flower and Fruit Girls, Pilgrims, Nuns, Friars, 
Pedlars, Jockies, Mendicants, Country Lads and 
Lasses, Gypsies, Old Maids, Charlatans, Turks, In- 
dians, &c. 

Many of the ladies who did not sustain particular 
characters were in fancy dresses, with small black 
masques, which took off from the too frequent som- 
bre appearance at a masquerade; and a considerable 
number of the gentlemen were in coloured dominos. 
Wit and repartee seemed to be the predominant amuse- 
ment of the evening. Two burlesque dances enlivened 
the scene, in one of which, a Spaniard (Lord Stanley) 
the Infant, a Jew, and the Devil, were joined by a 
Waggoner and Scaramouch. 

The Mayor and Mayoress were in the room, full 
dressed, but not masqued. 

The following verses were distributed by a group of 
Youne WITCHEs. 

No Sprites or wayward sisters we, 
That sail in cockle-shells on sea ; 

Or ride on broom-sticks through the air, 
To make old beldames quake and stare ; 
As witches, take us on our words, 
We're such as LANCASHIRE affords ! 

To Macbeth and his wrinkled crew, 

We’ve many ages bid adieu :— 

Roaring thunders, howling winds, 

Are not music to our minds ; 

We love to frisk on others floors 

Than forest heaths, or Glamis moors, 
No spells we use, Of viper’s blood, 

Or eye of newt, or gall of toad— 

Or bone of tiger, wool of bat, 

Or olden relic—this or that: 

For to your cost, your hearts will find 





going account, were the following :—an Old English 


Our CHARMS are of a diff’rent kind. 
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Feathers, ribbons, gauzes, laces, 
Have of these usurp’d the places ; 
And for the cauldron’s bubble, bubble, 
Yielding nought but toil and trouble : 
To wizards o’er a cup of tea, 
We read a milder destiny. 
We Northern Witches play our sep’rate parts, 
The OLD your PERSONS ’witch—the YOUNG your 
HEaRTs! 
If you escape the old, the young will seize ye, 
And each in sad variety will teaze ye. 
Our aim’s a doubly winning game, 
To keep the witcH—yet change the name!! 
The following is a copy of the hand-bill, which was 
liberally distributed by tle quack doctor : 


** Thesaurum et talentum ne abscondas in argo. 
Hide not your talents from the public eye, 
Nor let your treasures in your coffers lie. 

The justly far-famed and highly-celebrated 
DR. VON ISAAC SLAUKENBERGIUS, 


HIGH GERMAN HEBREW DOCTOR; 


” 


Seventh son of a seventh son, unboin Doctor, educated 
at twelve Universities, and who has travelled through 
fifty-three kingdoms, and beeu couusellor to counsel- 
lors of several monarchs ; takes this public method of 
annouucing his arrival at the present period of the cele- 
bration of that renowned gala, the Guild, at Preston. 

The Doctor submits to a discerning public the fol- 
lowing cursory statement of a few of those rare medi- 
cal secrets which he has discovered, in consequence of 
his great paius, long travels, aud nocturnal jucubra- 
tions : 

His Panogion Outacousticon, or Grand Specific 
against Deafness. —Imprimis, Were it possible to 
exhibit a man so deaf, that if he bad been present at 
Nelsou’s cannonude at the victory of the Nile, he could 
not have heard the report; yet these infallible drops 
would restore bis auditory faculty, and render him as 
acutely sensible to sounds as a late naval aéronaut, 
who could clearly distinguish, at the distance of 10,000 
feet froin the earth, the lowing of berds! the chirping 
of birds!! and even the squeaking of field mice!!! 

2Qily. His Pilile Bulsumice, or Anti-Tuissient 
Pills, which are compounded of such oice and singn. 
lar ingredients, that avy patient, who regularly goes 
through a course of them, in sixteen boxes, is rendered 
80 invulnerable to catching cold, as to enable him to 
lie up to his chin in water, during the winter season ; 
or to cover himself over with snow, for a fortnight 
together, in an absolute state of nudity; and yet, if 
he cough within forty years from the date of either of 
these experiments, the Doctor will be content to lose 
his reputation. Let any person who distrusts the vir- 
tue of this incomparable medicine, undergo the above 
trials, and if he be not rendered insensible to cold for 
forty years afterwards—the Doctor repeats, that he 
will give up all pretensions to a knowledge in physic. 

3dly. His Gutte Mirabiles, or Wonderful Drops. 
—These drops are a sovereign remedy against the 
accumulation of all tumours of an aqueous or flatu- 
lent kind. Let any person in a dropsy be produced, 
who has got as much water iu his abdomen as would 
fill the great Tun at Heidleburgh (the doctor chal- 
lenges any one to bring forward such a person, as he 
would ride two thousand miles himself to see the 
sight) and let him only take three of these drops, on 
sugar, fasting, in a morning, the Doctor engages, ina 
short time, to reduce him to the compass of the Starved 
Apothecary; so that the integuments of his body 
shall wrap around bim like “ tic skin of a withered 
apple Jobn.” 

“4thly. I¥is Sympathetic Tractors, or Metallic 
Conundrum.—The Doctor justly claims to himself the 
invention of metallic tractors, while he resided at the 
court of the monarch of Pegu 

The King bad unfortunately swallowed a knife, 
which the ignorant physicians of his court intended 
to dissolve by aqua fortis. Struck with horror at the 
injury likely to arise to the coats of his Majesty’s 
stomach, from this highly corrosive fluid, the Doctor 
jovented a Sympathetic Tractor, of such energetic 
powers, that, by gently drawing it along the surface 








of the body, it attracted the dangerous weapon, to 
where it might be safely and expeditiously extracted; 
which operation was performed to the no small joy 
and surprise of his Majesty and all the Royal Family! 
This wonderful experiment laid the foundation for 
many others, which have demonstrated (at the moderate 
price of only five guineas) the sympathetic attraction 
subsisting between metals and maladies; and likewise 
the transmatation (by a new kind of alchemy) of the 
baser into the more precious metals. 

N. B. The Doctor begs leave to acquaint the Ladies, 
that he gives advice, with the most scrupulous secrecy 
and delicacy, on every subject connected with the 
preservation, restoration, or augmentation of female 
beauty. He is in the possession of an excellent cose 
metic water, which totally eradicates freckles, sun- 
burn, or pimples; and a curious carnation pomatum, 
to plump and colour the lips; and can make red hair 
as dark as ebony; and shapes the eye-brows to a mira- 
cle; alters high or low foreheads, so as to rival the 
genuine antique, or facial line of beauty. Has a never- 
failing remedy for offensive breaths; a rich water, 
that compels the hair to luxuriate in wanton ringlets; 
and a most delicate paste, to smooth and whiten the 
hands, neck, and bosom, so as tu fascinate all beholders. 

The Doctor’s hours of consultation at his lodgings, 
the Black Bull Inn, at Preston, are from nine to 
twelve in the morning, every day in the week, except 
on the real sabbath, called Saturday. 


Che Gleaner. 


‘6 Tam but a gatherer and disposer of other men’s stuff.” 
WOTTON. 








ADVANTAGES OF HAVING NO HEAD. 





[From the last number of the New Monthly Magazine.) 
—s_- 


*¢ The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent—no more.” —Shakspeare. 
—— 


I hate the man who can never see more 
than one side of a question, who has but a 
single idea, and that perhaps a wrong one. 
No, I adopt an impression zealously, perhaps 
erroneously, but I forget not the “ audi al- 
teram partem.” I can plead my own cause, 
but I have not given myself a retaining fee ; 
I am, therefore, open to conviction, and for- 
ward to acknowledge all that may be reason- 
bly claimed by my opponents. Candour and 
liberality are my motto, in the spirit of which 
I begin with confessing, that there are occa- 
sions when that bulbous excrescence, termed 
a head, may be deemed a handy appendage. 
As a peg to hang hats on—as a barber's. 
block for supporting wigs, or a milliner’s 
for showing off bonnets—as a target for shoot- 
ing at when rendered conspicuous by a shin- 
ing helmet—as a snuff-box or a chatter-box 
—as a machine for stretching night-caps, or 
fitting into a guillotine, or for shaking when 
we have nothing to say: in all these capa- 
cities it is: indisputably a most useful piece 
of household furniture. Yet, as far as my 
own experience goes, its inconveniences so 
fearfully predominate over its accommoda- 
tions, that if I could not have been born a 
column without any capital, made compact 
and comfortable by an ante-natal decollation, 





I would at least have chosen to draw my first 
breath among 


** The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders,” 


that by carrying mine adversary in this man- 
ner, locked up as it were in mine own chest, 
I might keep him in as good subjection as 
St. Patrick did when he swam across the 
Liffey, and be the better enabled to stomach 
whatever miseries he might entail upon me. 
Away with the hacknied boast, so pom- 
pously put forth by simpletons, who have no 
pretensions to the distinction they claim for 
the race—that man only has a reasoning head. 
Tant pis pour lui. If he possess this fine 
privilege, he treats it as worldlings sometimes 
do their fine clothes—he values it so highly, 
that he has not the heart to use it, or show 
it in his conduct. His reason lies in the 
wardrobe of his brain till it becomes moth- 
eaten, or if he exert it at all, it is that it may 
commit a moral suicide and try to get rid of 
itself. Never so happy as when he can es- 
cape from this blessing, he doses away as much 
of it as he can in sleep, or blows out his high- 
ly-vaunted brains every evening with a bottle 
of port wine, or tells you, with a paviour’s 
sigh, that the happiest man is the laughing 
lunatic who finds his straw crown and joint- 
stool throne a most delightful exchange for 
all the vanity and vexation of irrational reason. 
Now, if a man could but leave off at his neck, 
make his shoulders the ultima Thule of his 
figure, convert himself into a pollard, all this 
would be accomplished at once. He would 
not belong to either the family of the Long- 
heads or the Wrongheads ; he would be nei- 
ther headstrong nor headlong; he could not be 
over head and ears in debt or in love; head- 
ach, and facegach, and tooth-ach, and ear-ach, 
would be to him as gorgons and griffins, and 
harpies—imaginary horrors; opthalmic me- 
dicines he needs not ; he neither runs his head 
into danger nor against a wall, and whether 
corn be high or low—rents paid or unpaid— 
the five per cents, reduced to four, or the 
three per cents to nothing, he cares not, for 
there is no earthly matter about whiéh he can 
trouble his head. A chartered libertine, 
he laughs (in his sleeve) at Kings and Par- 
liaments; the wandering Jew, St Leon, or 
Melmoth, were not more impassive ; guillo- 
tines and new drops have for hin no more 
terrors than has a thumbscrew for a sprat, or 
light boots for an oyster ; Jack Ketch and the 
Headman are no more formidable to him 
than are the Centaurs and Amazons to us. 
«Let the gall’d jade wince, his withers are 
unwrung.” The happy headless rogu2 pays 
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neither powder nor capitation tax.—The 
London Tavern and the Crown and Anchor 
are his patrimonial kitchens, wherein he alone 
may reckon without his host. All ordinaries 
are at his mercy; he may gorge with his 
friends until the revel rout be dispersed by 
the watchman. ‘ The sloe-juice and ratsbane, 
and such kind of stuff,” be it ever so villainous, 
can never get up into his brain, and as to the 
reckoning in all these cases, it is so much 
a-head—and what is that to him ? 
It may be thought that I have said enough 
upon this no-head, but I cannot refrain from 
adding, that a man thus happily truncated 
would posses immense advantages over his 
companions, should the guardians of the night 
break in upon his symposia as I have imagined, 
for he could not be tweaked by the nose, nor 
thrust out head and shoulders; although he 
might tumble down stairs without any risk of 
breaking his neck or fracturing his skull. 
During life he might play as many pranks as 
Yorick the King’s Jester, and after death, 
no Hamlet could exclaim over his remains— 
“ Why, will he suffer this knave to knock him 
about the sconce with a dirty shovel, and 
will not tell him of his action of battery ?” 
Plato’s Atlantis, and Sir Thomas Moore’s 
Utopia, and Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, 
would all be realised in the felicitous life of 
euch a being as I have suggested. But me- 
thinks I hear my fair readers exclaim, what 
happiness is there without love, and where 
would such an animal find a mistress? Do 
we not already hear husbands often com- 
plaining that their wives have no heads, and 
vice versa.—Besides, might he not seek the 
original “‘ good woman,” of whom a de-capital 
likeness is suspended at a public-house sign 
at Shoreditch, and another at Walworth, 
neither of which did I ever pass in my subur- 
ban rambles without many marital yearnings, 
and longings, and aspirations? These were 
the only beatific visions that ever identified 
to me the conception of the novelists and 
dramatists—Love at first sight. That stump 
of a neck is irresistable. In the event of a 
marriage thus constituted, some difficulty 
might occur as to the responses, but it could 
be obviated by signs as in the unions of our 
deaf and dumb; not by a nod or shake of the 
head indeed, but by some equally intelligible 
indication ; and methinks I could rival Catul- 
lus himself in composing an epithalamium for 
such a nuptial pair, for I might safely pre- 
dicate that they would never lay their heads 
together tohatch mischief, nor run them against 
one another in anger, nor lose their time in 
kissing, nor fall together by the ears. No 


seat of pride and aspiring talent, when he 


if it could be universally accomplished, would 
at once restore to us the Saturni regna—the 
golden age—the millennium, 

Envious, and timid, and jealous people, are 
perpetually on the watch to oppose every 
improvement as revolutionary innovation ; 
and by some such I expect to be told that 
my project is jacobinical, as tending to make 
the profane vulgar independent of those legi- 
timate correctives—the axe and the halter; 
but I cannot see the matter in this light. 
John Bull, we are sometimes told, is like a 
restive horse—give him his head and he runs 
to the devil; but, by my proposition, the 
common people will never be able to make 
head at all, whatever be their provocations, 
so that I really consider myself entitled to 
the great prize from the members of the Holy 
Alliance. Other cavillers may urge that it 
would be injurious to the progress of know- 
ledge and the cultivation of literature, as if 
the brains could not exist any where but in 
the head! Buffon, no ignoramus in such 
matters, was decidedly of opinion that the 
stomach was the seat of thought. Persius 
dubs it a Master of Arts. 


.. ‘Magister Artium, 
‘6 Jngeniique largitor venter.”” 


We have it on the powerful authority of 
Menenius Agrippa, a grave Roman, that the 
belly once maintained an argumentative col- 
loquy with the members. Ventriloquism is 
yet in its infancy, but who should limit its 
eloquence were it cultivated from necessity ? 
—So satisfied are we of the reflecting dispo- 
sition of this portion of our economy, that 
we call a cow, or other beast with two sto- 
machs, a ruminating animal, par excellence. 
Why might not our clergy, instead of dividing 
their discourses into heads—Cerberean, Poly- 
pean, and Hydra-form, which always afflicts 
me witha Cephalolgy—spin the thread of 
their sermons, like the spider’s, from the sto- 
mach instead of the head, and apportion them 
under the titles of the peristaltic motion, the 
epigastre, the hypochondre, and the colon— 
names as sonorous and classical as those of 
the Muses, with which Herodotus has bap- 
tised his respective chapters? Even consti- 
tuted as we now are, with head-quarters 
already provided for the brains, will any one 
deny that an Opera dancer’s are in his heels, 
or that Shakspcare had not a similar convic- 
tion, when he makes one of his characters 
exclaim, 


‘6 Hence will I drag thee headlong, by the hee 
Unto a dunghill which shall be = i Aw ? 3 


Does he not, moreover, distinctly mark the 





fear of Bluebeards in this happy state, which, 


says of Wolsey, 


‘¢ He was a man 
Of an unbounded stomach—ever ranking 
Himself with Princes.” 


But I have said enough. If the reader be 
satisfied that I am suggesting a prodigious 
improvement, I have carried my point: if he 
be not, I deny that he has a rational head, 
and thus establish my argument. Here are 
the two horns of a dilemma, which, if he will 
continue to wear his super-humeral callosity 
in spite of my admonitions, may supply it a 
fitting decoration; and so having conducted 
him to the same predicament as Falstaff in 
Windsor Forest, I leave him to moonlight 
and the fairies. H. 








Chit Chat. 


ENGLISH OR SAXON LANGUAGE; IN WHAT PaRT!- 
CULARS IT BORROWS FROM THE FRENCH. 


All the words of necessity are derived from the German, 
and the words of luxury and those used at table, from the 
French. The sky, the earth, the elements, the names of 
animals, household goods, and articles of food—all these 
are the same in German as in English ; the fashions of 
dress, and every thing belonging to the kitchen, luxury, 
and ornament, are taken from the French; and to such 
a degree of exactness, that the names of animals which 
serve for the ordinary food of men, such as ox, calf, sheep, 
when alive, are called the same in English as in German ; 
but, when they are served up for the table, they chan, 
their names, and are called beef, veal, mutton, after the 
French. Every reader will readily see the reasons. 

The Friars ia London, of the order of Saint Anthony, 
were permitted to feed a hog each upon the common 
streets.—The neighbours generally fed these hogs out of 
charity, and the animals naturally followed their benefae- 
tors round the town. Hence came the saying of the St. 
Anthony ; and the S being sounded quick, and afterwards 
lost or omitted altogether, the 7’ Anthony or Tantony 
pigs following one. 








COOKE, THE CELEBRATED ACTOR. 
The following is a copy of the epitaph on the tomb 
erected to the memory of George Frederick Cooke, the 
celebrated actor, by Mr. Kean, in America, in the year 
1821: 
* Three kingdoms claim his birth, 
Both hemispheres pronounce his worth.” 


It is a matter of contention whether he was born at West- 
minster, or in the barracks of Dublin, in 1756. Some 
persons say he was born in Scotland. He died of a dropsy, 
September 26, 1812, in America, and was buried in St. 
Paul’s church-yard, New York. 





DANCING. 
An officer, who was quartered in a country town, being 
once asked to a ball, was observed to sit ix sullen sort ina 
corner for some hours. One of the ladies present being 
desirous of rousing him from his reverie, accosted him 
with, ‘¢ Pray, Sir, are you not fond of dancing?” I 
am very fond of dancing, Madam,” wasthe reply. ** Then, 
why not ask some of the ladies that are disengaged to be 
your partner, and strike up?” ‘* Why, Madam, to be 
frank with you, I do not see one handsome woman in the 
room.” Thelady making aslight courtsey left him, and 
joined her companions, who asking her what had been her 
conversation with the Captain—** It was too to be 
— in prose,” said she, ‘lend me a pencil, and F 
will try to give you the outline in rhyme.” 
« So, Sir, you rashly vow and swear, 
You'll dance with none that are not fair. * 
Suppose we women should dispense 
Our hands to none but men of sense ” 
“ Suppose ! well, Madam, pray what then ” 
“ Why, Sir, you'd never dance again.” 





On the 20th ult. at Ormskirk, a child was baptized, 
when a grandfather, a father, and father-in-law were 
sponsors; and a great-grandmother, two grandmothers, 





two mothers, two mothers-in-law were sponsors. 






. 
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Woetrp. 


LINES SUGGESTED BY THE RECOLLECTION OF MISS 
M. TREE IN THE CHARACTER OF VIOLA. 








Hark ! i’st Euterpe or Cecilia sings? 

Or did I hear a wand'ring seraph’s notes, 
Which hov’ring o’er me on etherial wings, 
Celestial Harmony’s soft solace brings, 

As o’er my sense its magic influence floats. 


No, ‘twas ideal music. Sad reflection, 
Rescuing from Fancy’s thraldom its weak slave, 
Proves it arose from the fond retrospection 
Of thy soft tones, breathing such sweet perfection 
As I can ne’er forget, save in the silent grave. 


Thy voice alone such feelings can impart, 

How is its charm augmented then, combin’d 
As ’tis with loveliness devoid of art, 
With virtue, genuine excellence of heart, 

And the unnumber’d beauties of thy mind. 


The Graces, join’d with Venus and Thalia, 
Lend their attractions to complete thy eharm, 
May he be doom’d like the forlorn Pariah * 
(My charming, fascinating, sweet Maria!) 
To live despis’d, that e’en could wish thee harm. 
PHILO ARBORIS. 
Liverpool, August 7, 1822. 





a 


late his 





* Query,—Has not our corresp to 
rhyme been guilty of a false quantity ?—Xdit. 


CARLE, NOW THE KING’S COME! 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
PART SECOND. 
(Continued from our last.) 
a 

SHE toomed her quaigh of mountain dew, 
It rais’d her heart the higher too, 
Because it came from Waterloo— 

Carle, now the King’s come! 
Again I heard her summons swell 
For sic a dirdum and a yell, 
It drown’d Saint Giles’s jowing bell— 

Carle, now the King’s come! 
My trusty Provost, tried and tight, 
Stand forward fer the Good Town’s right, 
There’s waur than you been made a Knight—= 

Carle, now the King’s come! 


My reverend Clergy, see ye say 
The best of thanksgiving ye ha’e, 
And warstle for a sunny day— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
My Doctors, look that you agree, 
Cure a’ the town without a fee, 
My Lawyers, dinna pike a pleaa— 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 
Come forth each sturdy burgher’s bairn, 
That chints on wood or clanks on airn, 
That fires the o’en, or winds the pirn— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
Come forward with the Blanket Blue, 
Your sires were loyal men and true, 
As Scotland’s foemen oft might ruae— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
Scots downa loup, and rin, and rave, 
We're steady folks, and something grave, 
We'll keep the causeway firm and brave— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
Sir Thomas, thunder from your rock 
Till Pentland dinles wi’ the shock, 
Yll hae a braw new snood o’smoke— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
Melville, bring out your bands of blue, 
A’ Louden lad’s baith stout and true, 
With Elcho, Hope, and Cockburn too— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
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And you, who en yon bluidy braes 
Com pell’d the vanquish’d foeman’s praise, 
Rank out—rank out—my gallant Greys— 
Carle, now the King’s eome! 
Cock of the North, my Huntley bra’, 
Where are you with my Forty-twa, 
Ah! waes my heart that ye’re awa’— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
But yonder come my canty Celts, 
With durk and pistol at their belts, 
Thank God, we've still some plaids and kilts— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
Come, coek your cap each Archer spark,} 
For you’re to guard him light and dark, 
Faith, lads, I trow ye’ve hit the mark— 
Carle, now the King’s cume ! 
Young Errol, take the sword of state, 
The sceptre Paviemorachate, 
Knight Mareschal, see ye clear the gate— 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 
Kind Cummer Leith ye’ve been mis-set, 
But dinna be upon the fret, 
Ye'se hae the handsel of him yet, 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
My daughters, come with e’en sae blue, 
Your garlands weave, your wild-flowers strew, 
He ne'er saw fairer flowers than you, 
' Carle, now the King’s come! 
What shall we do for the propine; 
We used to offer something fine, 
But de’il a groat’s in pouch of mine, 
Carle, now the King’s eome! 
De’il care—for that I’se never start, 
We'll welcome him with Highland heart, 
Whate’er we have he’s have his part, 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
I'll show him mason-work this day, 
Nane of your bricks of Babel clay, 
But towers shall stand till Time’s away, 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
And here’s Sir John, of projects rife, 
Will win the thanks of an auld wife, 
And bring here health and length of life, 
Carle, now the King’s come! 


Sscellanics. 


SCOTTISH REGALIA. 








ie 

They consist of the crown, sceptre, and sword of state, and 
were placed in the castle on the 26th of March, 1707. For 
along time they were thought to have been purloined, 
being no where to be found till the commissioners, ap- 
pointed by his present Majesty, when Prince Regent, dis- 
covered them on the fifth of February, 1818, in a large oak 
chest, inthe crown-room. Besides the crown, sceptre, and 
sword of state, which are of elegant workmanship, and in 
perfect preservation, a silver rod of office was also found, 
said to be that of the Lord Treasurer. The crown is of 
os gold, and has a broad band, which goes round the 

ead, adorned with 22 precious stones, between each of 
which is a large oriental pearl. Above the great circleisa 
smaller one, fronted with 20 points, having diamonds and 
imitation — dis in them alternately. The 
points are all decorated with * ranma at the top. The upper 
circle is raised into 10 crosses floree, each having in the cen- 
tre a large diamond between four pearls, placed in cross sal- 
tire, and these crosses floree are intermingled with the furs 
de lis, which surmount the points of the second small 
circle. From the upper circle rise four arches, adorned 
with enameled figures, which meet and close at the top, 
surmounted with a globe and cross-patee. In the centre 
of the cross-patee is an amethyst, which points the front of 
the crown, and behind, on the other side, is 4 large pearl. 
Below the pearl are the initials J. R. V. The crown is 
nine inches in diameter, and in height six inches, from 
the under circle to the top of the cross. It is turned up 
with ermine; and the cap, which was formerly of 
purple velvet, was changed to crimson in 1685. The 

recious stones in the crown, consist of diamonds, 
jacinths, oriental pearls, garnets, chrysophrases, and 
amethysts. ‘The emeralds are doublets, and the sap- 

hires are imitations in enamel. The sceptre is silver 

ouble gilt; it is two feet long, of a hexagonal form, and 
divided by three buttons or knobs. Between the first and 
second button is the handle; from the second to the capi- 
tal, three sides are engraved; the other three are plain. 
Upon the top of the stock is an antique capital of embossed 
leaves; upon the abacus of which are several es of 
saints. Under these figures are the initials J.R. V. The 





sceptre is surmounted by a crystal globe, two inches and a 
quarter in diameter, and surmounted with a large oriental 
pearl. The whole length of the sceptre is 34 inches. The 
sword of state is five feet long, and of elegant workman- 
ship. The handle and pommel are silver gilt, and fifteen 
inches in length; the traverse or cross, seventeen inches 
and a half. On the blade is indented, in gold letters, 
Juxius II. P.;—it was a present from that Pope to 
JAMES IV. The scabbard is of crimson velvet, and richly 
ornamented. The Lord Treasurer’s rod of office is silver 
gilt, curiously worked; and the old. oak chest itself, in 
which the whole were contained for so many years, is an 
object worthy of attention. The crown-room is neatly 
fitted up for the exhibition of these venerable relics. They 
are placed on a table in the centre of an oval space, inclosed 
by an iron railing, and the crown stands on the original 
square cushion of crimson velvet found along with it. The 
room is lighted by four lamps, and hung with crimson. 
Two persons, attired as wardens, are always in attendance 
to show the regalia. 


THE LADIES OF THE SILVER CROSS. 

We understand that the bard of ** mine own romantic 
town,” the worthy Poet whom Scotland loves, has been se- 
lected by some of our most distinguished country women to 
undertake a gallant missien in their service. He has been 
charged, we believe, as their Seal Knight, to greet the ap- 
proach of our royal visiter to this shore, and to do homage 
in their name, by laying the ancient emblem of ‘Scotland 
at his Majesty’s feet. The design of this elegant offering 
is chaste, and worthy of the fair hands that formed it. 
It consists of a broad and rich cross of pearls raised on 
blue velvet, and enclosed within a belt of gold on which 
is embroidered with pearls, the Gaelic motto of ** Riogh 
albham gu bralh !” hail to the King ef Scotland!) The 
belt is attached by a brilliant diamond buckle, and from 
its extremity is suspended a magnificent pearl, the produce 
of Scotland, and probably the finest ever found in this 
country. The whole is surmounted by the Imperial 
Crown girt round with brilliants, and richly decorated with 
rubies, emeralds, and the topaz, alternating with pearls, 
in the manner of the Scettish Crown, so long forgotten, 
and so ominously brought to light at this auspicious period. 
A band with a buckle of Scottish gems is adjusted, so as 
to admit of this elegant and costly jewel being worn either 
on the hat, or bound round the arm.—Caledonian Mercury. 








THE ROYAL FORTNIGHT. 
[From the London Courier.} 
See. eee 


CHRISTOPHER MILDEW, TO RALPH GRowL, Esa. 
Edinburgh, August 10. 

The deuce take the King—no, no, I mean the deuce 
take the King’s visit. Could England, Ireland, Wales, 
not content him? Why does he come here to plague 
honest folks out of their lives? I have not had a com- 
fortable meal for a week. If the coffee is muddy, the 
toast burned, the eggs hard as stones, the roast overdone, 
my boots half brushed ; to excuse all these misdemeanours 
the servants think they have only to say, ** The King’s 
coming!’ I waited to-day for breakfast more than half 
an hour beyond my usual time, when, at last, after having 
been called on in every gradation of tone, from fretfulness 
up to absolute rage, Betty made her appearance with 
coffee over-boiled, and bread so hard, that the first bit I 
tried, broke off a piece from a decayed tooth, which caused 
me such intolerable agony, that I actually stamped and 
swore. Betty stood the storm with her usual ease, and 
when it abated a little, ** Weel, Mr. Mildew,” says she, 
** ye maun ken, that ta lose nae time in this thrang, I 
thought that while your egg was in the pan, that I would 
step Sonn for the illumination candles ; and as I kent that 
you liked to do things genteel, I ordered a stane o’ them. 
Deacon Lang "twas says that ye maun garnish them with 
thistles, and if ye wad like them set in the form of a St. 
Andrew’s Cross, he’ll send up a frame the morn. Aweel, 
when I was in the shop, wha should eome in, but our neebor 
Nanny, ‘ Hou’s a’ wi ye,’ said 1, *Hou’s Mr. Mildew,’ 
saysshe; ‘a glad man he’ll be the now, nae doubt ;’ Od 
woman, what grand windows he has for seeing a’ things. 
I wish, Betty (says she) you would let me gang up to your 
garret window to see it. They say the King’s to stand up 
in a coach a’ covered wi gold and jewels, and he’s to hae 
his sceptre in his hand, and his crown on his head ; I wish 
it may not fa’ off, for they say he makes unco low bows ; 
but may be he has some way of fastening it below his chin 
like Tam Gallaway of the Greys; but, ‘ Betty,’ quo she, 
*do ye believe he sleepsin’t? I canna think it, for it 
would be very hard for his head, forbye riving a’ the 
bonnie satin bowstery.’” 

Hitherto my dislike of this infernal harangue had been 
confined to knit brows, and sundry impatient gestures; but 
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¥ had now broken my egg, and finding it almost as hard 
as a bullet (you know I cannot eat one that has been more 
than two minutes and a half in the water) my patience 
was quite exhausted, and catching it up, ‘* take that, 
you devil,” I exclaimed, letting it fly at ie head; but 
it missed her, and went bounce against my aunt Doro- 
thy’s picture (the colouring of which you have often 
said required retouching) and part of the yolk remained 
sticking on the cheek. ‘* Aweel,” said Betty, ‘* there’s 
a gude egg gone, that’s certain, but may be we'll no 
need the painter man; will I tell him no to come, Sir, 
when I’m out.” And off she went, giggling. I had 
scarcely composed myself, when a note was brought to 
me, from Mrs. Lindsay, asking permission to view from 
my windows the procession of his Majesty and suite to the 
Castle,and begging to be allowed to bring with her three 
daughters, two nieces, a country cousin, a horse-racing 
Baronet, three children, and four Collegians—a pretty 
crew. My dressing-room has, unfortunately, a front win- 
dow, on one side of which stands my book-case, on the 
other, my dressing-table, under which are arranged, sun- 
ary pairs of boots, too old to be worn, too good to be given 
away :—these must be moved out of the way; and, I 

esume that my fowling-piece, my rods and fishing-bas- 

et, my clubs and golfing-jacket, with sundry old hats 
and old slippers, must be stowed away also. In short, I 
say again, Devil take this visit. 

Having vented my spleen, I feel somewhat easier, and 
shall now step down to the coftee-room, and see what the 
Courier says.—Oh ! that it may announce a fit of the gout. 

Ever your’s, 
CHRISTOPHER MILDEW. 
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AN ACT TO PREVENT THE CRUEL AND 
IMPROPER TREATMENT OF CATI'LE. 
— 

Whereas it is expedient to prevent the cruel and im- 
proper treatment of horses, mares, geldings, mules 
asses, cows, heifers, steers, oxen, sheep, and other cat- 
tle: may it therefore please your Majesty that it may be 
enacted; and be it enacted by the King’s most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, 
that if any person or persons shall wantonly and cruelly 
beat, abuse, or ill-treat any horse, mare, gelding, mule, 
ass, 0x, cow, heifer, steer, sheep, or other cattle, and 
complaint on oath thereof be made to any justice of the 
peace or other magistrate within whose jurisdiction such 
offence shall be committed, it shall be lawful for such 
justice of the peace or other magistrate to issue his sum- 








mons or warrant, at his discretion, to bring the party or , 
parties so complained of before him, or any other justice | 
of the peace or other magistrate of the county, city, or 
place within which such justice of the peace or other 
magistrate has jurisdiction, who shall examine upon oath 
any witness or witnesses who shall appear or be produced 
to give information touching such offence (which oath 
the said justice of the peace or other magistrate is hereby 
authorized and required to administer ;) and if the party 
or parties accused shall be convicted of any such offence, 
either by his, her, or their own confession, or upon such 
information as aforesaid, he, she, or they so convicted 
shall forfeit and pay any sum not exceeding five pounds, 
nor Icss than ten shillings, to his Majesty, his keirs and 
successors; and if the person or persons so convicted 
shall refuse or not be able forthwith to pay the sum 
forfeited, every such offender shall, by warrant under the 
hand and seal of some justice or justices of the peace or 
other magistrate within whose jurisdiction the person 
offending shall be convicted, be committed to the house 
of correction or some other prison within the jurisdiction 
within which the offence shall have been committed, 
there to be kept without bail or mainprize for any time 
not exceeding three months. 

2. Provided always, and be it enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that no person shall suffer any punishment for 
any offence comniitted against this act, unless the prose- 
cution for the same be commenced within ten days after 
the offence shall be committed ; and that when any per- 
son shall suffer imprisonment pursuant to this act, for 
any offence contrary thereto, in default of payment of 
any penalty hereby imposed, such person shall not be 
liable afterwards to any such penalty. , 

%. Provided also, and be it further enacted, that no 
order or proceedings to be made or had by or before 
any justice of the peace or other magistrate by virtue of 
this act shall be quashed or vacated for want of form, and 
that the order of such justice or other magistrate shall be 
final; and that no proceedings of any such justice or other 
magistrate in pursuance of this act shall be removable by 
certiorari or otherwise. 

4. And for the more easy and speedy conviction of 
offenders under this act, be it further enacted, that all 
and every the justice and justices of the peace or other 
magistrate or magistrates before whom any person or 
persons shall be convicted of any offence against this act, 
shall and may cause the conviction to be drawn up inthe 
following form of words, er in any other form of words 
to the same effect, as the case shall happen; (videl?cet,) 

ss Be it remembered, that on the day of in 
the year of our Lord A. B. is convicted before 
me, one of his Majesty’s justices of the peace for 
or mayor or other magistrate of fas the case may 
be] either by his own confession, or on the oath of one 
or more credible witness or witnesses [as the case may 4 
by virtue of an act made in the third year of the reign o 
his Majesty King George the Fourth, intituled, An act 
to prevent the cruel and improper treatment of Cattle, 
[specifying the offence, and time and place where the same 
was committed, as the case may be.| Given under my 
hand and seal, the day and year above-written.” 

5. And be it further enacted, that if on hearing any 
such complaint as is herein-before mentioned, the justice 
of the peace or other magistrate who shall hear the same 
shall be of opinion that such complaint was frivolous or 
vexatious, then and in every such case it shall be lawful 
for such justice of the peace or other magistrate to order, 
adjudge, and direct the person or persons making such 
complaint to pay to the party complained of any sum of 
money not exceeding the sum of twenty shillings, as 
compensation for the trouble and expense to which such 
party may have been put to by such complaint; such 
order or adjudgment to be final between the said parties, 
and the sum thereby ordered or adjudged to be paid and 
levied in manner as is herein-before provided for enfurc- 
ing payment of the sums of money to be forfeited by the 
persons coavicted of the offence herein-before mentioned. 

6. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
that if any action or suit shall be brought or commenced 
against any person or persons for any thing done in pur- 
suance of this act, it shall be brought or commenced 
within six calendar months next after every such cause 
of action shall have accrued, and not afterwards, and 
shall be brought, laid, and tried in the county, city, or 
place in which such offence shall have been commitied, 
and not elsewhere ; and the defendant or defendants in 
such action or suit may plead the general issue, and give 
this act and the special matter in evidence at any trial or 
trials to be had thereon, and that the same was done in 
pursuance and by authority of this act; and if the same 
shall appear to have been so done, or if any such action 


limited, or shall be laid or brought in any other county, 
city, or place than where the offence shall have been com- 
mitted, then and in any such case the jury or we shall 
find for the defendant or defendants; or if the plaintiff 
or plaintiffs shall become nonsuit, or shall discontinue his 
action or actions, or if judgment shall be given for the 
defendant or defendants therein, then and in any of the 
cases aforesaid such defendant or defendants shall have 
treble costs, and shall have such remedy for recovering 
the same as any defendant or defendants hath or may have 
for his, her, or their costs in any other cases by law. 








or suit shall not be commenced within the time before 


She Traveller. 
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MEMORANDA, 
DESCRIPTIVE, LITERARY, AND COMMERCIAL, 
MADE ON A 
TOUR THROUGH SOME PARTS OF EUROPE, 

COMPRISING 

Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover? 

the Hamburg and Bremen Territories, Holstein, Mec- 

klenburg-Schwerin, Pomerania, withtheislandof Riigen, 

East Friesland, Holland, Brabant, the Rhine country, 

and France, 

IN THE YEARS 1816, 1817, 1818, 
—n 
(Continued from our last.) 
—e— 
PRUSSIA—[Continued.]} 

Soon after her return to Memel from Tilsit, she 
wrote as fulluws: 

“ Peace is concluded, but at a painful price—our 
frontiers will in future extend only to the Elbe; still 
is the King greater than his enemy. At Eilau he 
might have obtained a favourable peace, but that 
would have been willingly treating with the evil spirit, 
whom he would have been compelled to join—now he 
has negociated, because he was driven to it by neces- 
sity—but will not bind himself to the tyrant. This 
will sometime cause a blessing to Prussia. At Eilau 
he would have been obliged to desert a faithful ally, 
which he is incapable of doiug. I repeat it, this ho- 
nourable conduct of the King will bring happiness to 
Prussia—yes, it is my firm belief.” 

So great an effect, however, had the debasing terms 
of this treaty upon her, and particularly the loss of 
the principal fortresses in Prussia, that, recollecting 
the anecdote in the English history, related of Queen 
Mary, at the surrender of Calais, she was heard to 
say, that, at her death, the word “ Magdeburg would 
be found deeply engraven on her heart.” 

During the remainder of the year, she continued in 
Memel, devoting herself entirely to domestic con- 
cerns; and how resigned she was to that compara- 
tively humble sphere will be seen in these lines to a 
friend: 

“Tread much, and think much; and, amidst my 
sorrows, there are still some moments in which I ex. 
perience happiness ;—’tis true, mankind have no share 
in it—it exists entirely in my own breast. Of out- 
ward things, it is the friendship of the King, his 
fidelity and affectionate attachment, alone, which 
compose my happiness.”—Another time she wrote: 
—‘“The King is more sincere, and more kind than 
ever to me: a great felicity and reward, after fourteen 
years’ marriage.” 

At an early age, her thoughtful and searching mind 
was turned to the study of history. She read Schil- 
ler’s History of the Netherlands, and of the thirty- 
years’ war, as well as Gibbon’s Rise and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, with particular care and much ad- 
vantage. The history of England interested her 
most; and the great events there recorded strength« 
ened her already powerful mind. The works of Shak- 
speare, also, whether historical, or simply poetical, 
had for ber peculiar charms; for the rich world ia 
which he moves, and the great forms with which he 
enraptures us, allured her bright spirit, which, soaring 
on the wings of his imagery, became identified with it, 

Early in 1808, her health having considerably im. 
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proved, she removed to Konigsberg ; and in the sum- 
mer, retired to a smal) estate in the delightful neigh- 
bourhood of that city, which had formerly belonged to 
the well-known Hippel, the President of the Government 
of West Prussia. The situation is beautiful, being ina 
fruitful plain ; but the extent, for a royal residence, 
extremely limited. This being remarked to the Queen, 
she replied, “I have good bouks, a good conscience, 
a good piano forte, and, with these, can live more at 
ease, amidst the storms of the world, than those by 
whom they are caused.” At this spot she passed the 
greatest part of the year, which was one of such im- 
portance to Prussia. At Erfurt, Napoleon gave fresh 
proofs of his hatred against both the King and the 
nation, neither of whom he could pardon, as neither 
would bow the knee sufficiently supple before him, The 
chief object of the French Ruler, at that convention, 
was, to endeavour to make peace with Great Britain, 
but which she, as the German account states, “to the 
honour of humanity, and for the welfare of future 
generations,” disappointed, by refusiug the proposals, 
and breaking off all further negociation. 

The device of the days of chivalry, “‘ Right, Faith, 
Love,” pleased the Queen so much, that she had it 
engraven on a seal, surrounded with all the attributes 
of knighthood. Still, she was heard to say, that if 
she were to choose a motto, to accord with her own 
times, it should only be, “ God is my confidence.”— 
Towards the close of the year, she was employed in 
reading a course of lectures, which had been delivered 
at Konigsberg, by Professor, now Staatsrath Siivern, 
on the most remarkable events in German history. 

With these she was much pleased, and on the 
occasion wrote, “I am diligently reading Siivern’s 
pamphlets, and am now at Charles the Great, the real 
founder of the German age. He stands living before 
me, in all his greatness, splendour, and valour ; he is 
very attractive, but Theodore still more so—that was 
a trae German; it is proved by his love of justice, 
the rectitude of his conduct, the depth of his genius, 
and the generosity of his heart. The character of 
Charles the Great bears the marks of Frenchified 
principles, which somewhat disgust me.” 

The beginning of the year 1809 was passed in a 
visit to the Empress of Russia; and, on her return 
from St. Petersburg to K6nigsberg, she was seized 
with an intermitting fever, caused by the critical situ- 
ation of affairs, Prussia being then completely over- 
ran by the French troops. During this sickness, she 
exclaimed, “ Yes, I feel it daily more and more, that 
my kingdom is not of this world.” 

She had for some time longed to visit Berlin, to 
which, and to its inbabitants, she was extremely partial. 
The 15th of December was the day fixed for ber de- 
parture ; and speaking of this determination, she wrote 
the following lines :—* Then I shall soon be in Berlin 


once more, and again surrounded by so many faithful” 


hearts, who love and esteem me. I am quite overcome 
with joy at the idea, yet I cannot avoid shedding tears 
when I think of it, because, though J find every thing 
here in the same situation as I left it, yet all is so 
changed in appearance, that I cannot surmise how it 
will be there. Dark forebodings alarm me; and wil- 
lingly would I sit alone behind my screen, given up to 
my own ideas. I hope the event may prove otherwise.” 

The day of her arrival at Berlin* was one of univer- 
sal joy. At the suburbs, a triumphal carriage was in 
readiness, in which the Queen, with the eldest Prin- 
cess her daughter, her third son Prince Charles, and 
her niece the Princess Frederika, drove through the 
city, amidst the blessings of the people. She was 
partial to lilac—this was known and not forgotten, for 
the decorations on the carriage, and the ornaments on 
*he harness were of that colour. 

In 1810, her birth-day was celebrated at Berlin 
vith unusual pomp; yet, amidst all the splendour, 
she said to a friend, near her, “I think this will be 
the last time that I shall keep my birth-day here.” 
Yer words were prophetic—it was ber last birth-day. 

* it was the 23d of December, the precise day and hour 
om whieh, sixteen years previously, the Queen, as bride, had 
sone ber joyful entry into Berlin. 
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During the illness which caused her death, she wrote 
as follows :—* Though posterity may not exactly place 
my name amongst those of celebrated women, still if 
it hear of the misfortunes of my times, it will learn 
what I have suffered, and will exclaim, * She suffered 
much, and endured suffering.” Oh, 1 pray it may 
also add, ‘ But she gave birth to children who were 
worthy of better fortune, which they endeavoured to 
attain it, and were at length successful.” 

I shall conclude this subject, which I hope has not 
been uninteresting, with the translation of an article in 
the Morgenblatt, eutitled “ Au account of the latter 
days of Luise, Queen of Prussia.”—* It was the in- 
tention of the Queen of Prussia to pay a visit to her 
father, on his birth-day, the 10th of October (1810) 
but as early as the month of June, she felt so great a 
desire to see the land of her birth, and her beloved 
relations, that she pressingly asked the King’s consent 
toa journey to New Strelitz, notwithstanding she was 
aware of the Duke, her father’s proposed excarsion to 
Pirmont. Contrary to all expectation,* her wish was 
gratified, and the King even promised to conduct her 
back from Strelitz, The Queen's joy knew no bounds, 
and was expressed in her letters to her father so point- 
edly, and with so much filial love, that it is impossible 
to read them without emotion. The news of her iu- 
tended visit created at Strelitz universal enthusiasm. 
Her father, brother, and sister, the inhabitants of the 
city, and of the whole country were al] overjoyed at 
the expectation of seeing, once more, under her pater- 
nal roof, that great character, who had been absent 
from them since her childhood. 

“% The 25th of June was fixed for her arrival, when, 
by desire, no public preparations were made; but 
flowers and evergreens, arranged by each person 
agreeably to his own taste and ideas, were intended as 
a welcome to her native town, and to mark that day 
as a general jubilee. 

“The Duke, accompanied by his two sons and 
youngest daughter, went to meet her at Firstenberg, 
where she arrived in the afternoon, and was welcomed 
at the gates by the magistrates and other public cha- 
racters.” 

‘She was in an open landau, at the side of her vene- 
rable father; and opposite her, sat ber sister and two 
brothers. The carriage proceeded slowly, amidst the 
merry huzzas of the multitude, which were only in- 
terrupted by the tears of some, who were more deeply 
affected in witnessing the most gratifying spectacle 
ever beheld ia the town. 

* She was received at the entrance of the palace by 
her grandmother ; they had not seen each other since 
the war, as the Langravine, owing to her great age, 
was not able to accompany her son to Berlin, when he 
went there to welcome his daughter’s re-entry into the 
capital. 

“The Queen, springing out of the carriage, threw 
herself into the arms of the faithful nurse of ber child- 
hood, and each wept tears of joy, and of the deepest 
affection. 

“‘ As the Queen had a particular desire to pass the 
chief part of her time in the bosom of her relations, 
the inbabitants of the town had only one interview 
with her. It was on the 27th. There was a general 
drawing-room; and, on her entrance, the whole com- 
pany felt charmed and delighted. It is impossible to 
describe the majesty, the dignity, but at the same 
time the mildness and loveliness of her person. She 
looked like one ‘ proved and found worthy,’ bound to 
this earth only by the ties of love. 

“ It was seven years since I had seen her; at that 
time she was young and more blooming, and to some 
eyes more beautiful; but to me, she now, for the first 
time, appeared perfection itself. Her noble and cor- 
rectly-delineated features were marked by sufferings ; 
and when she cast her eyes towards heaven, they ex- 
pressed, perhaps involuntarily, a longing for their 
home. She addressed me as an old acquaintance, and 
all ber expressions proved the joy she felt in being in 
the circle of her relations. After dinner, I was stand- 
ing with some ladies of her acquaintance, when she 





# Being in a weak state of health. 


joined us. We admired her pearls;—I love them 
dearly, she replied, and have retained them when IT 
gave up the rest of my jewels; they are the most 
suited to me, for they personify tears, of which I have 
shed so many. She showed usa portrait of the King, 
saying, this is the strongest likeness I] possess, and I 
carry it always on my person, 

“ Au early friend, whose indisposition prevented 
her appearing at the levee, obtained permission to 
visit her one forenoon, and was received with real 
friendship, and that affability peculiarly her own. 

“ Every thing this noble woman related in confi- 
dence, at this moment, proved that she remained a 
heroine under all her misfortunes; and that though 
unmerited suffering might ruin her bealth and shorten 
ber days, it could not depress her soul, or injure her 
character. 

“ The King arrived on the following day, the 28th 
of June, and was received by her with that conjugal 
love, now, alas! rarely met with in the possessors of 
thrones. 

‘6 She repeatedly expressed the happiness she felt, 
as Princess of Mecklenburg, in thus receiving her 
husband at her father’s house. 

“ The family assembled in the Duke’s private room. 
It was proposed to view the Palace Church; but the 
Queen remained behind with her brother George, to 
whom she spoke, in the fulness of her heart, saying, 
‘My dear George, I'am now quite happy. She sat 
down at her father’s secretaire, and wrote the following 
lines: 


% ¢ Mon cher Pére, 
“6 Je suis bien heureuse aujourd’hui, comme 
Votre fille, et comme l’épouse du meilleur des époux! 
“+ LOUISE. 
“& ¢ Neu Strelitz, ce 28 Juin, 1810.” 


“% They were the last words she wrote, and are pre- 
served as a sacred relic by the family. 

* On the evening of the 28th, the court left town for 
Hohenzieritz, it being the King’s wish to spend the 
time with his father-in-law, in the country. 

“On the 29th, the Queen felt unwell: she had a 
head-ache, and oppression at the breast; but still 
took her seat at the dinner table, alihough she was 
obliged to retire early in the afternuon. Towards 
evening, she seemed better; and not wishing to inter- 
rupt the enjoyment of others, but always desirous of 
increasing it, even by a sacrifice of her own, she ac- 
companied the family into the garden to tea. It was 
the last time she appeared in the circle of all that 
were dear to her ; and no one had the least idea of the 
dreadful blow which was soon to fall on this beloved 
object, and cause in them all an everlasting regret. 
The spot where she last stood has thus been rendered 
sacred, and will be marked out to posterity by a mo- 
nument, recording the event. 

‘“ The Queen went early to bed. She was the next 
morning to have accompanied the King (who was 
scarcely easy a day without her) to Reinsberg, little 
thinking that her indispusition would prevent such 
intention, and being always accustomed to sacrifice 
her own wishes to those of her husband. She wished 
not to send for medical-advice ; but, as she awoke the 
next morning in a high fever, attended with a cough, 
the Duke ordered his chief physician, Dr. Hieronymi, 
to attend her; and the latter insisted, in spite of her 
remonstrance, that she could not leave her bed with- 
out exposing herself to the most dangerous conse- 
quences. The King consequently remained at Stre- 
litz, in order to watch the progress of her complaint ; 
and, as she felt herself better after being bled on the 
1st of July, he left on the 3d, by way of Reinsberg, for 
Berlin, with the intention of returning for bis wife, 
recovered, as he expected she would be, in a few days. 
The attack really appeared to abate; the fever was 
slighter, and the cough less powerful ; but the patient 
still remained very weak, and even fainted on being 
removed for a change of bed linen. Her attendants 
ohserved, also, that she was more thoughtful and 
serious now than during her former attacks. 
| | “Herroom being towards the south, was very warm ; 
| the Duke consequently gave up his own chamber, 
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which had a differeut aspect. She was obliged to be 
carried down stairs, and it being impossible, in the 
burry of the moment, to change the bed, she was laid 
on that of ber father, aud which, according to the 
will of the Most High, she was never again to ex- 
change but for her last long home. 

“ She was mild, patient, and resigned ; but prefer- 
red remaining alone or with a friend only, as a num- 
ber of visitors much oppressed her. 

6 On the 11th or 12th day of her illness, the cause 
of the severe inflammation on the chest became known. 
An abscess had formed on the luogs, the discharge 
from which was cousiderable, Dr. Hieronymi and 
Dr. Heim agreed that the patient was safe, if uo other 
abscess formed; but that, in any case, she would be 
obliged in future to take as muck pains to preserve 
her health, as she had hitherto been careless respecting 
it. Dr. Heim had been sent by the King from Berlin, 
personally to report to bim the state of the Queen’s 
health, as his own illness prevented his intended journey 
to Strelitz; and, on the Doctor's return to the capital, 
the Duke’s physician sent bulletins daily to that city, 

“One day, the Queen received a letter from her 
eldest daughter, the Princess Charlotte; it was written 
on her birth-day, on which she had severely felt her 
dear mother’s absence; and the little one expressed 
her filial love and attachment su simply, yet power- 
fully, that the affection of the child overpowered the 
feelings of the mother, and the attendant was obliged 
to refrain reading the letter to the end. 

‘Towards the close of the week, the Queen ap- 
peared much better; she had tolerable spirits, more 
appetite, and slept well, Saturday and Sunday were 
the easiest days of her whole illness, 

“ Every one looked for an early and thorough conva- 
lescence, but the decrees of the Eternal directed other- 
wise. On Monday morning, at eight o’clock, she was 
attacked by severe spasms in the stomach, which did 
not subside till one. During these five hours, she 
was in continual danger; and the physician had not, 
from that time, the least hope of her recovery. He 
declared the spasins to be caused by an organic defect 
in the heart, and deemed it necessary to prepare the 
Duke fur the worst. The venerable father received 
the intimation with the deepest sorrow, but with 
christian resignation, To the King, who was not 
expected until Friday, couriers were despatched to 
hasten his arrival; on receipt of which, Dr. Heim re- 
ceived orders to leave Berlin immediately, with other 
medical mew. He arrived on Tuesday, accompanied 
by surgeons Goricke, Schmidt, and Wiebel, who all 
agreed with Dr. Hieronymi, that his patient would 
never leave Hohenzieritz alive. Thespasms returued 
that morning, but not with so much violence as pre- 
viously; and every possible means were resorted to, 
to lull the pain. 

“The amiable sufferer did not yet appear sensible 
of her danger. She received, about this period, a 
letter from the King, and her joy at the contents were 
80 inexpressibly great, that she placed it to her heart, 
and frequently exclaimed: ¢ Ach welch ein Brief! 
Wie gliicklich ist, wer solche Briefe erhalt!’ (Ah, what 
a letter! How happy is she who receives such a let- 
ter!) Her anxiety to see his Majesty was now so 
great, and she thought it such an age till Friday, that 
she received the news of his earlier arrival with ecstasy. 
In all ber sufferings she remained perfectly herself ; 
patient in extreme pain; and whenever she felt a little 
temporary relief, she thanked her God with much 
fervour. The vanity of all buman grandeur she 
painted in a few words, as forcible as true: § Ich bin 
Konigin, aber meinen arm kann ich micht bewegen!” 
(‘1am a Queen,’ she exclaimed, ‘ yet have not power 
to move my arm") Would to God all the great 
could have heard, from her dying lips, a lesson so full 
of importance! 

“On the evening of Wednesday, she appeared to feel 
the first intimation of her approaching death. She 

said, in a thoughtful mood, to Dr. Heim, who sat at 
her bedside, ‘ Wenn ich dem Kénige sterben sollte— 
und meiven Kindern! (If I were to die—to besnatched 
from my busband and my children!) Her concern 
was Only for the feelings of others; she thought not 


of the pain she herself must endure in dying in the 
bloom of life and leaving all that was dear to her be- 
hind. The night commenced quietly, but the whole 
family remained up, with the exception of the Duke, 
who had thrown himself on his bed at the particular 
desire of the physicians. Towards three o'clock the 
next morning, Thursday the 19th of July, she became 
restless, and the spasms returned; the Duke was awaked 
agreeably to his orders, and on being informed of 
the nearly approaching death of his beloved daughter, 
exclaimed, ‘ Oh God! thy ways are not our ways.’ At 
four o’clock, the King with his two eldest sons arrived ; 
he had only become acquainted on his journey with the 
immioent danger of his beloved wife. Who can de- 
scribe the anguish of this meeting? and yet the rising 
sun in all his majestic splendour shone sportively 
upon this excess of misery! 

“The Queen was delighted at once more bebolding 
her husband and children, but the King’s agony for 
the moment overcame him, {and as he retired, the Queen 
said to her attendants, ‘ Der Konig thut, als ob her 
Abschied von mir nehmen wolle; sagt ihm, er solle 
das nicht, ich sterbe sonst gleich!’ (the King seems as 
if he were going to take leave of me; tell him he shadl 
not, or I shall die instantly.) The unhappy man mus- 
tered all his fortitude, and endeavoured to persuade 
his dying wife that he had still good hopes, and did uot 
think her danger near, but his words to her grand- 
mother shewed the real state of his mind, for when she 
reminded him that whilst breath remained there was 
hope, and that nothing was impossible to the Almighty, 
he said, ‘ Ach, wenn sie nicht meine ware, wiirde sie 
leben; aber da sie meine frau ist, stirbt sie gewiss?’ 
(Ah, were she not miue she would live, but being my 
wife she will surely die !) 

“ The momentous hour approached—the family as- 
sembled in ber chamber—The King held her right hand, 
the Princess of Solms * kneeling on the other side, her 
left;—near the bed stood the three medical attendants, 
Hiem, Hieronymi, and Gériche. The Queen com- 
plained of want of breath, frequently sighing ‘ luft, 
luft! (air, air!) aud the ductor advised her to stretch 
out her arms and place them a little higher. She re- 
plied I cannot, when tie doctor assisted her. She let 
her arms remain a moment in this position, then sud- 
denly drawing them back, exclaimed, ‘ Auch das bilft 
nicht! Fir mich ist nur Ruhe im Tode!’ (that will not 
do, there is ao help for me but in death !) 

*“ After a short pause she cried out ‘ Herr Jesu, Jesu, 
mache es kurg! (Lord Jesus, Jesus, make it short!) 
Her prayer was granted; she breathed once more and 
departed! The Almighty called her soul away without 
a-struggle, and the beautiful corpse remained unchang- 
ed in appearance, like a saint ina deep sleep. The 
King had sunk back, but rousing himself, kissed her 
dear lips, and with his own hands closed for ever those 
eyes which had been his guiding stars in the darkest 
times. Fora few moments all was quiet—each persun 
gave vent to his own peculiar feelings, but none inter- 
rupted the solemn gloom by open demonstrations of 
his grief. Such sorrow was worthy of the pure and 
pious spirit just called up to heaven! 

“ When the King and Duke first raised their eyes 
they fell into each others arms, and remained sometime 
clasped together, feeling the deepest and most incur- 
able wound which could afflict the heart of man. 

“To half aa hour afterwards the Princess Charlotte+ 
and Prince Carl arrived, hoping to find their mother 
still alive. Their father received them and led them 
to that corpse from which he could not remain sepa- 
rated. From time to time he returned and was con- 
tinually drawing his children, particularly the Crown 
Prince, to the death-bed of their mother, Outwardly 
his grief was manly, and took the finest and most na- 
tural course—dependance oncomfort from his children: 
—they continually surrounded bim; be slept in the 
midst of them, and would not be parted from them. 

“ Flis two sisters, the Princesses of Orange and 
Hesse, arrived in the afternoon; they were disconso- 
late, and kissing the hands of the inanimate body, they 





* Now Duchess of Cumberland. 


cried * She was always a sister to us, and we shall ue- 
ver see another like her.” Indeed such sentiments 
were in every breast—she was all to every one, and 
had by ber fascinating manners overcome the hearts 
ofall who approached her. 

“* The next morning her body was opened, and Dr. 
Hieronymi’s opinion of the disease was proved correct. 
That noble heart, which wished well to all and par- 
doned every weighty offence, fell a sacrifice to the fate 
of the country. The royal sufferer, in peace with ber 
God and the whole world, and with the name of ber 
Saviour on her lips, died of a broken heart! 

* On the evening of the 20th, the King left Hohen- 
zieritz with his children, and ov the 25th, the remains 
of his beloved wife followed, attended by her youngest 
brother, Prince Carl, aud her father’s servants.— 
What a frightful contrast! on her entrance, we received 
her with flowers and evergreens! on her exit, attended 
her with the emblems of death! At the borders, iu 
Tannenwalde, she was met by a Prussian escort—the 
hearse rolled solemnly over the bridge and disap- 
peared! 

“ We return to life again, but no length of time or 
occurrence can efface the deep impression from our 
minds, How deceitful is all human power and gran- 
deur! Beauty itself must return to its native dust! 
Bat virtue, a clear conscience, and heavenly love— 
they are immortal, for they emanate from God, and 
return to him again!” 

(To be continued in our neat. J 
———_ 
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PRIVATE THEATRICALS, 
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TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—As your interesting miscellany has ever been 
Open to the discussion of subjects tending to further the 
utility or amusement of your bumerous readers, I trust 
that you will not deny me a small space in your co- 
lumns to start a proposition which bears upon the 
latter. 

Private Theatricals, in places where they have 
been properly and judiciously arranged, have always 
been productive of innocent recreation and pleasing 
instruction to those who have taken a part in them; 
and I do not see any tenable reason why Liverpool, 
famed for genius and talent, should have continued 
so long without an establishment of this description. 
The plan might be carried into effect with little trou. 
ble, and still less expense, whilst it would be the means 
of rendering the lovers of sublime and striking poetry 
acquainted with some of our finest writers, and, at the 
same time, open a field for the encouragement of 
local talent in dramatic composition as well as repre- 
sentation. 

There are many suitable buildings ia the town at 
present unoccupied, for which a low rent would be 
taken, that might readily be converted to the above 
purpose, The scenery would of course be attended 
with more expeuse. A fund might readily be raised 
for both these purposes by twenty shares of £5 each, 
every shareholder being entitled to introduce a limited 
oumber of friends to the performances, This, with an 
annual subscription of one guinea each, to meet the 
usual necessary contingencies, would be amply suffi- 
cient to complete as well as to support the under- 
taking. 

I could likewise satisfactorily explain to you the 
many benefits that would arise, in a charitable point 
of view, from the adoption of a plan of this kind, but 
I prefer leaving the merits of the case, at present, to 
the consideration of such of your readers as may feel 
inclined to take an interest in the concern. I may, 
however, be induced again to address you upon the 
subject when I have perused the opinions of others of 
my townsmen, and shall now merely say, in conclu. 
sion, that I shall be glad to take one or two @harea 
myself in the proposed establishment, 








t Now Archduchess (Nicholas) of Russia. 





9th August, 1822, AN AMATEUR, 
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A MOUSE TURNED FLY-CATCHER. 
—_. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
[See a note to Correspondents.] 


S1r,—As your little publication contains a deal of novel 
information, I wish, through its columns, to communicate 
what I consider rather a singular circumstance. At the 
end of my desk, a few loose papers have lain for some 
time; and, for two or three days past, I have frequently 
seen a mouse starting from behind them. This afternoon, 
I thought I would endeavour to take the little intruder ; 
but, on removing them, he made his escape; when, to 
my surprise, I found a quantity of flies’ wings, of which 
I inclose you a sample; and, I have no doubt, their 
bodies have been his daily repast, as there is nothing else, 
about the place, on which he could have subsisted.—I am, 
Sir, yours, . CYMRO. 


Wapping, August 14, 1822. 


TOAD-CHARMS. 
—— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Srn,—In the two last numbers of the Kaleidoscope, I ob- 
serve ications from Messrs. Frog and Jacob, respect- 
ing the discovery of toads, in earthen vessels, cruelly gored 
andspiked with pins, &c. each writerdesiring tobeacquainted 
with the probable reason of suchan extraordinary deposit be- 
ing made. From the extensive circulation of your amusing 
publication, I feel pretty confident you must have corres- 
pondents and readers in the neighbourhood of Stretford and 
Eccles. There the *‘ evil charm” is no mystery. I recollect, 
rather more than twenty years ago, being in the habit of 
weekly attending at Stretford, for the purpose of deli- 
vering out and taking in work from the weavers, I was 
eye-witness to a famous hubbub and noise among the 
women, occasioned by the following circumstances : 

A young man, it seems, had paid his addresses to a fe- 
male, at Stretford; and, after vows of love, and pledges of 
honour, changed his mind, and determined to seek a new 
acquaintance. 

The faithlessness of the swain could not be witnessed 
by the slighted fair without exciting in her wounded bosom 
the desire of awful revenge. This, she was taught, might 
easily be accomplished, by obtaining a little earth from a 
new grave in achurch yard, and put into an earthen vessel, 
in which was deposited a live toad, pierced through with 
pins and needles, the contemplated effect being, that, as 
the toad languished and expired, the unfaithful lover would 
pine and dic. ‘ 

This was no sooner contemplated than put in practice ; 
and it appears to the writer of this communication, that, 
either the young man, by some means, became ac- 
quainted with the intention of the charm, and therefore 
imagined a thousand pins were pricking his heart, or that 
he, in reality, had some spasmodic attack, the consequence, 
probably, of indigestion. Be that as it may, he com- 
plained of sensations as above described. A female confi- 
dant of the revengeful maiden having betrayed her se- 
cret, from an apprehension of the charm working the death 
of the young fellow, the circumstance got wind, the place 
of deposit (a treaddle-hole in a weaving shop) was searched, 
and the poor toad found alive, but in a most exhausted 
state. The rage of the neighbours and populace, on 
the occasion, lost all bounds; destruction was threatened 
to the female who had designed the wickedness: and, 
had she not made a timely and precipitate retreat, 
no doubt her life would have been endangered by 
more violent means than a toad-charm. But what ap- 
peared to some most singular, the young man, who, 

it is said, was a considerable distance from the place 

t the time of the discovery (and of course supposed to be to- 

tally unacquainted with the circumstance) suddenly reco. 
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vered from his indisposition; and the amendment was 
observed to commence at the very moment the spell was 
broken by the liberation of the wystic animal. The effects 
of a spell so potent were dreaded by many a faithless lover 
in the neighbouring villages; and not a few hastened to 
tenew their vows, rather than expose their precious hearts 
to so serious a calamity as that of being pierced with other 
darts than those of Cupid. 

This fact will, I think, afford your correspondents a clue 
whereby they may unravel the awful mystery of toads 
being lodged in earthen veasels, gored by needles and pins, 
and buried in the earth. 

Manchester being the place of my nativity, and having 
resided many years in Lancashire and Cheshire, and given 
the peculiar provincial customs of each a considerable de- 
gree of attention, I purpose, either through the medium of 
your interesting and valuable miscellany, or that cf a small 
work I have now in the press, on the curiosities and pecu- 
liarities of different countries, to leave some record of the 
direful omens, powerful charms, and malignant spirits, 
which once held their empire over the honest credulous 
hearts of my old and sincerely-respected countrymen and 
neighbours. At the same time, I mean not to be inatten- 
tive to their more numerous and agreeable periodical cus- 
toms and amusements, many of which are fast hastening 
to oblivion. 

Shrewsbury, 15th Aug. 1822. 


Literary M*Potices. 


Mr. Thomas Roscoe has recently published a new edi- 
tion of the very curious ** Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini.” 
He observes, in his preface, that the distinguished emi- 
nence of this artist in the times of the ‘* Old Masters”— 
an age so peculiarly fertile in genius, and to which, next 
to Grecian antiquity, we owe all the most noble monu- 
ments of the fine arts;—the intimacy of Cellini with Mi- 
chael Angelo, Titian, ahd all the great Italian sculptors 
and painters of the age; his connection with Francis I. of 
France, the Emperor Charles V., Popes Clement VII. 
and Paul III., the Dukes Alesandro and Cosmo of Flo- 
rence, and with many of the princes, statesmen, com- 
manders, and dignified ecclesiastics of that turbulent age, 
which called forth all the energies of Europe, and com- 

ed our author more than once to exchange the chisel 
‘or the sword—these circumstances afforded him opportu- 
nities of making the most interesting observations; and 
perhaps no man was ever more capable of availing himself 
of such advantages. Of those great and prominent cha- 
racters, who then disposed of the destinies of mankind, 
and whom the historic page presents in all the formality 
and dignity of state ceremony, Cellini gives us, at every 
turn, a transient but distinct view—a glimpse which dis- 
" them in their private domestic moments, when they 
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ittle thought they were sitting for their portraits to one 
whose pen was no less manga | descriptive, than his 
cil was strikingly imitative. The native genius which 
irected the one animated the other, and struck off, with 
inconceivable facility, the most masterly sketches of the 
persons, the manners, and characters of that mass of 
power, rank, and splendour, with which it was the fate of 
Cellini to come in contact. 


To Correspondents. 


P&RPETUAL-MOTION HumBuG.—A correspondent inquires whe- 
ther the proprietor of a piece of mechanism, called the 
** Perpetual Motion,” exhibiting in this town, has taken 
any manner of notice of the letters published in the Ka- 
leidoscope and@ the last Mercury, proving the thing to be an 
impudent imposition. In reply, we need only say, that 
the showman has thought it most prudent to say nothing 
about the matter. If he should see this paragraph, and 
should wish to be confronted with the individual who has 
branded his invention as a public cheat, he may be gratified 
with an interview when and where he pleases. One of the 
most acceptable services a public journalist can render to 
the community is the exposure of suck imposition and 
quackery. 

€& Since writing the foregeing, we learn that the wonderful 
wonder of all wonders, in consequence of the exposure in 
the Mercury, has been conveyed away, to take in the natives 
of some other town. We hope the press will not permit 
such a cheat to pass without proper animadversion. 











Fate oF Men or Genius.—As the letter of Lisgra.iras, al. 
though interesting and amusing, will not suffer from one 
week’s delay, we have used a liberty with the writer, in 
order to secure the prompt insertion of the late bill for pre- 
venting wanton cruelty to dumb animals, and the article 
on Preston Guild, to the introduction of which we stand 
pledged. Next week we shall secure a plaee to the letter of 
LIBERALITAS. 


Acasvs has written in such haste, that it will require some 
pains to decipher it—However we shall try again. 








PaivaTr THEaTRICALS.—The letter of AN AMATEUR, on this 
subject, will be found in a preceding page. Although we 
may not estimate such an establishment quite so highly 
as our correspondent, we should not object to the experi- 
ment, as we are convinced that the interests of the regular 
theatres, so far from suffering from private theatricals, 
would greatly benefit by the contrast. Without meaning 
any disparagement to Amateurs, in this or any other de- 
partment, we must take the liberty to say, that we never 
witnessed Amateur Plays without being guilty of one of 
two things, alike irreconcilable with perfect politeness. 
We were either set asleep, or set a laughing when we ought 
to be grave; and we do not deny that an Amateur Tragedy 
especially, produces the same effect upon us, a8 a burlesque 
farce. Actingis perhaps the most difficult of all arts; an 
art to the attainment of which that incessant practice is 
absolutely requisite, which cannot be expected from any 
person whose livelihood does not immediately depend upon 
his success. It requires whole years of training to enable 
an actor to announce the play with a tolerable grace. To 
conclude: we prefer having our dinner prepared by an expe. 
rienced cook, rather than by a tyro in the art, who spoils 
every thing, and expects us to be reconciled, on the score of 
her inexperience :—so we should prefer a professional actor 
to an amateur; nor should we tolerate the latter, except 
for amusement, or in order to acquire a higher relish for 
the former. 


A CALEDONIAN may have his MS. returned, if he cannot per. 
mit us to appropriate it at our own convenience. Our pre- 
sent arrangements will not admit of our dedicating, to the 
biography of Ferguson, so large a portion of the work as 
fifteen written pages would occupy. 








R. D.’s calculations shall be examined. 


ENLARGEMENT OF ouR CoLUMNS.—Owing to having somewhat 
enlarged the width of ear columns, the Kaleidoscope now 
contains about one column more matter than it did last 
week, so that our readers will be no losers if we should 
occasionally introduce a few literary advertisements, 








We shall have a few words to say to W. H. of Lancaster. 





An INQUIRER AFTER TRUTH shall have a place, although his 
letter threatens to lead us further than we could wish. We 
shall, however, reserve to ourselves the right of proceeding 
with, or abandoning, the subject, as may seem the more 
eligible on future consideration. 


TRE Mouse TuRNED FLy-CaTcHER—The note of Cymno will 
be found in a preceding column; and the sample of flies’ 
wings which accompanied it is at our office, for inspection. 
We think it unlikely that a mouse should succeed in taking 
80 many flies alive; and, as we are not told expressly to the 
contrary by our correspondent, our present opinion is, that 
the little quadruped had merely made prizes of insects 
already defunct, which he devoured, with the exception of 
the wings. Either from the effect of paint, the attacks of 
spiders, or of the natural dissolution which all “fiesh is 
heir to,”"—the bodies of the common fly (or, to speak more 
learnedly, Blatta Domestica) are to be found in sufficient 
abundance to justify our theory, provided mice are fond of 
such dainties, which we do not think improbable. We 
recollect reading of a certain parsimonious grocer who used. 
to make family dumplings of them, which he declared 
were very economical; because, as his flies principally lived 
on sugar, fly dumplings did not require so much sweetening 
as other dumplings did. - 








The letter of Humanvus in our next. 





We have further to acknowledge Tuz SpiriT OF A DEPARTED 
FremaLe—Isaac—M. C.—U. V. W.—and J. B. M. 
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